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VARNISH-MAKING

litharge has settled out, is left quietly in the covered kettle
until quite cool. It is then dipped out with a ladle and
poured through a not too thick linen cloth, which will re-
move the greater part of the suspended matter which causes
turbidity in the varnish. Thereafter it is stored in casks,
not entirely filled, to clarify; the bung-holes of the casks
are closed only with paper spread loosely over them to keep
the dust out; this increases the drying quality of the
varnish.

Instead of litharge, red lead may be used; this is richer
in oxygen, than litharge, and if in the finest possible state
it makes the oil into varnish more quickly and completely
than litharge.

One part of litharge, i part red lead, and i}4 parts of
sugar of lead may be mixed intimately, and i kg, (2,2 Ibs.)
of this mixture put into a bag of thick linen cloth; and
this may be suspended in a vessel containing 30 litres
(8 gals.) linseed-oil and 30 litres of water, so that it is in
the liquid. The mixture is heated until the water is all
driven off, and the hot varnish" is filtered through a felt
filter. In this way a varnish is made without any
cooking of the oil.

As air containing hydrogen sulphide darkens
nish, zinc compounds are sometimes used In place of lead;
it is well known that zinc sulphide is white.   Varnish
be made by cooking linseed-oil with zinc oxide, but It h
rather slow to dry.   There is a preparation known in the
trade as "zumatic siccative'1; this contains, according to
Bolley, 91.84 parts of anc oxide, 2,12
oxide, 2.40 parts quartz sand? boric acid,           of lead, and

an organic substance.   The manganese             plays the

chief part, and the other materials, such as zinc           arc'
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